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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
—_— 

We have just received a copy of a whimsical work 
eutitled “Whimwhams, by Four of Us,’ printed 
originally in Boston, and republished in London. It 
contains some very humorous sketches, although it 
appears to us that those in verse are by no means 
equal to the prose specimens. The former are very 
indifferent imitations of the nondescript vagaries of 
Mr. Thomas Hood, of whom, in his peculiar line, it 
may be said, as it was of our Shakspeare, 

* Within that circle none can move but he.” 

Independent of the inferiority of the American sal- 
lies to those of the English model on which they are 
cast, it appears to us that there is in the United 
States a kind of Céckney dialect, of which we were 
not previously aware. Whether the writers of the 
“ Whimwhams” would, like our Londoners, talk of 
od a Sonata-r on the Pian-ar, we do not know, 

“that some such vicious peculiarity exists amongst 
is obvious from the following verses, taken 
from an, Qde to a Great Man, page 85: 


Seek out a kindred soul, 
A fair Penthesilea; 

And, bound in love’s soft chains, relieve 
The trembling world from fear. 


Roam into countries strange, 
Through Europe and through Asia; 
Descend into Vesuvius; 
Or mount the Switzer’s glacier. 

Independent of these Yankee Cockneyisms, there 
is, in some of the sketches, a quaintness and peculiar 
humowr, which will greatly amuse the English reader, 
and it is our intention to introduce the greater part 
of the tales into the Kaleidoscope. 

The mock heroic sketch with which we commence 
our series is constructed on the model of “ Bombas- 
tes Furioso,? and other bagatelles of the same class. 
The author also has had an eye to Mr. Canning’s 
Rovers, or the Double Elopement, published in our 
last volume. 

We think it would amuse those who have a fancy 
to such dramatic caricatures as Bombastes Furioso, 
and others of the same class, if the Woollen Night- 
cap could be got up at our Theatre; and we throw 
out the hint, for the advantage of those who are about 
to take their benefits. 











TALES OF THE TIPPLERS. 
TALE SECOND. 
—— 
THE WOOLLEN NIGHTCAP! 
OR, THE MYSTERIOUS FLOUR-SACK ! 
A Tragedy, in one Act, with the Stage Directions, 
which woald have been distinctly marked from the prompt- 
beok, had the play been performed ; but being rejected by 


the Tipplers. 
THE WOOLLEN NIGHT-CAP. 
CHARACTERS. 

CorPULINO—King of the Kitchen. 

CuRLIPoLio—His Privy Counsellor. 

SCAPEGRACIO—An unconfined Captive. 

THE NAMELESS ASSASSIN OF THF CHIMNEY. 

THE WANDERING WASHERWOMAN. 

SCENE I. 
The Interior of Corpulino’s Kitchen. 

( Aqualina, the Mysterious Washerwoman, is discovered 
at a washing-tubin a pensive attitude. She comes forward 
when the applause subsides, and courtesics, which act will 
produce what is called, in theatrical technicality, another 
round of applause: she has a pair of cotton stockings in 
her hand ; worsted socks will not answer, as a literal re- 
ference may be made to them in the course of the tragedy. 
A flour-sack is to be perceived at the back of the scene, and 
a clothes-line extends across the stage. ) 

Aqua. In vain I stfive to Wash away my griefs, 
First wring my hands, and then my handkerchiefs—— 
The world, the world, the world may know by these, 

(Holding up the Stockings, ) 
My woes have driv’n me to extremities ; 
A melancholy tale of such a tub! 
To wash! perchance, the floor—ay, there’s the rub ; 
How am I torn by fear and then by hope, 
Soft sensiblity and softer soap. 

(Music productive of a sud-orific or sopo-rific effect. 
It is requisite that the greatest discrimination and nicety 
of genius be infused into the composition, as the narcotic 
influence must be confined to the performance, and by no 
means be permitied to extend to the audience. This will 
depend in some measure upon the composer! Aqualina 
hangs up the Stockings; and here the music must express, 
in as forcible faintness as possible, the silent drying of the 
Stockings! and the difference between the exhalations of 
Cotton and Worsted. When she touches the clothes-line, 
a chord is heard. Aqualina seats herself, yawns, and, 
finally, falls asleep. A sneezeisheard. She starts! looks 
around in superlative alarm. A second sneeae ! ) 

Aqua. Hark! what means that sneeze, at an hour so 

dread, 
As if some one had caught cold in his head ? 
Ah, ha! it is—No—Yes—it must be so, 
Behold! look there—lo!—see!—ah! save me !—oh !-— 
The sack of flour, it moves, my life-blood freezes ! 
It comes towards me, and, oh Heaven! it sneezes! 
( Scapegracio puts his head out of the sack. ) 
Scape. Ah! fly me not! 








Aqua. it is my love, alack ! 
Thou art in danger. 
Scape. —— No! I’m in a sack ! 


Aqua. I faint with joy, support me, be gallant. 
Scape. My life! I would embrace you, but I can’t. 
Aqua. Then I must come,to you—oh, fatal hour! 





the Theatres, it was obliged to take another direction, and 


How pale you look ! 


submit to the recital of Doctor DracumM, F.R.S. of 


SE TREO EET AT, CI 
Scape. ——_————Why, bless you, that’s the flour ! 
Hark, the grim tyrant comes—why, then, here goes— 
Aqua. Art sure ’twas he ? 
Scape. I heard him blow his nose. 
The villain feasts on mutton, beef, and veal, 
While I, in this vile sack, must take my meal. 
Are these Love’s riches—these his best rewards ? 
Aqua. Here comes the sub-tile king and his blackguards. 
(Scapegracio conceals himself in the sack. ) 
How are our loves by cares and fears environed ! 
(Corpulino enters.) 
Corp. Now, lady ! speak, is that there nightecap ironed? 
Aqua. What nightcap, Sir ? 
Corp. The nightcap with blue border ; 
Tis lost, or stolen, perhaps, by some marauder. 
Aqua. It wasn’t me; though all should say it is me, 
I’m innocent, my Lord— 
Corp. —. Then come and kiss me. 
Aqua. Hence, monster, hence ; how silly now! be still! 
Corp. I must have one— 
Aqua. You can’t, I saya 
Corp. T will. 
I'll do’t, though yonder sack should say—No, doni’ts 
Thus will I snatch a kise— 
(Scapegracio jumps between them. } 
Scape. Oh! no, you wont! 
Corp. Horror! the ghost of a flourssack, no doubt, 
*Tis clear enough, so I had best clear out. 
( Exit in a hurry, and is heard treading on a cat’s tail, 
Mu-sic selected from Pur-cell. ) 
Aqua. He’s gone, let us go too— 
Scape. No, prithee, stay. 
Aqua. Why not escape ? The doors are open—say. 
Scape. No, no; we can’t escape, because we may ! 
By all my tavern bills, the whole I owe, 
Here comes the Colonel Curlipolio! 
(Curlipolio enters with four chimney-sweepers. ) 
Curli, Seize her and him. 
( They do as they are bidden. ) 
The charge is this—a nightcap made of woollen, 
From the great clothes-basket this night is stolen ; 
You must be tried before the King will sup, 
My guards have now come down to take you up. 
Scape. My wife, my children, would I ne’er had met 
em. 
May we not take one last embrace ? 
Curl. - Ay, let ’em. 
(They embrace, after which they are dragged of by 
Curlipolio and guards. The nameless Assassin comes Jor- 
ward from the chimney. ) 


























Assass. Yes! thou art dear, revenge. Why, let her 
weep! 

This rival from the world’s wide flue I'll sweep. 

I stole the nightcap!!! Though remorse should roar, 

Yet hatred bids me steal a dozen more. 

Ha! they return, for what I can’t suppose ; 

I’ll hide me up the chimney, so here goes. 





(Exit up the chimney.) 
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(Re-enter King, Aqualina, Scapegracio, Curlipolio, 
Guards, &c. Aqualina leaning on a sweep, and evidently 
in pain.) 

Aqua. Talk not of strong emetics, they are vain 
To save me from the cruel rats—rats—bane— 

I seiz’d, dissolved, and swallowed. 
(Sweeps gather round. ) 

Scape. Do not crowd her. 

Aqua. Alas! that I should die of—( faints. ) 

Curli. Blood and powder !! 

Aqua. ( Recovering.) Accused unjustly, tell my sad 

mishap, 
Say that I died of—a red woollen cap ! 

Scape. Revenge, my goddess, aptly I invoke her; 

Red as the cap, I see the kitchen poker. 
(He goes to the fire-place and seizes the poker. ) 
Now meet thy doom, thou plotter dark and deep! 
Whom have we here ? 
(The nameless Assassin leaps from the chimney. ) 














All. *Tis the Mysterious Sweep!!! 
Scape. Speak you. 
Assass. Don’t hurry me, or else I’m 





bothered. 
Worse than beef-steaks in onions, I’ve been smothered. 
But while my little, lingering life shall last, 
I will reveal that—what is o’er—is past. 
My crimes hang heavy on my infant-back, 
My nose is fill’d with soot by that smoke-jack. 
I stole the cap!!! and that there woman didn’t, 
My heart is lighten’d, now I’ve once got rid on’t. 
Call to the maid like thunder, nay, yet louder, 
She took no ratsbane, but a soda powder ! 
Aqua, ( Rising.) Then I’m not poison’d, after all this 
row. 
Assass. No, you are not, and I am better now. 
The eventful tale from fifty years ago 
I will relate 











Che Traveller. 


FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BANGOR, NORTH WALES. 


The scenes o’er which I delighted to roam, 
l’ll ramble again, though seated at home. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—When I commenced the following Ramble, I 
had no idea whatever of becoming a contributor to your 
valuable miscellany. It was undertaken in the company 
of a near relative, who was in a delicate state of health, 
to see some of the beauties of North Wales. Those 
beauties so far surpassed the conceptions I had formed 
of them, that T regret my inability to describe them in 
the natural and vivid manner in which they presented 
themselves to my view. I, however, took notes of them 
when on the spot, and, if I have failed in describing them 
in the brilliant style of the poet, they will, at least, possess 
one intrinsic quality—and that is accuracy. This Ram- 
ble I now send to you, Mr. Editor, with the hope that it 
may be suitable to your publication, and, at the same 
time, prove amusing and useful to your readers. 

Liverpool, August 20, 1828. M. R. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 4. 

This morning I and my companion took our passage to 
Bangor, by the Ormrod, steamer. Soon after ten o’clock 
she weighed anchor. The morning was not very favour- 
able, for, besides occasional showers of rain, we had a 
strong head wind all the way. The Rock Perch, Battery, 
and Lighthouse, were svon behind us, and, before us, the 
waves, like wild foaming coursers, were dashing over the 
North Bank. As we approached it, the deep mellow 
tones of the leadsman fell musically upon my ear. ** By 


followed each other, alternately, until we had cleared the 
bank. 
Most of the passengers, (in number about sixty,) appa- 
rently from the interior of Lancashire, now began. to show 
palpable signs of a change of element. The scenes 
around me partook of the comic and pitiable. To keep 
aloof the mal de mer, one gentleman stretched himself at 
full length on the deck; another poor wight, with the 
bloom of a candle playing upon his cheeks, entrenched 
himself against the steward’s cabin, and there he lay * like 
Patience on a monument smiling at Grief.” Another, 
who was experiencing all the throes of the ‘* salt sea ocean,” 
had comfortably placed himself on his knees, his elbows 
resting on the lee bulwarks, and his hands supporting his 
head, when he was suddenly dislodged by a wave com- 
pletely covering him. A row of ladies, near the stern, 
kept up, for some time, a pretty loud concert, but were, 
at last, obliged to yield te an indescribable ** alloverness,” 
and retire to their cabin. During this time, some were 
eating and drinking, heedless of what was going on about 
them ; others were comfortably smoking their pipes, pro- 
tected by the paddle-boxes. Happening to ramble towards 
the forepart of the vessel, to view the booming of the white- 
crested waves against her bows, she suddenly lurched, 
and partially threw me against a vinegar-faced lady, who, 
with a look that I shall not easily forget, exclaimed, 
** Dear me, I wonder people can’t stand still!” and, as 
ny best snuff-coloured coat was running some imminent 
risks of losing its beauty from the undeniable symptoms 
of a delicate stomach in another lady, who sat opposite to 
her, I made the best apology I could, and effected a pre- 
cipitate retreat from between two fires. 
About seven o’clock we were close to the Great Orms- 
head, wind and tide against us. This is a tremendous 
rock, just at the entrance of Beaumaris Bay, rising per- 
pendicularly out of the sea. Woe unto the vessel that, 
should, unfortunately, strike against it, for there is nothing 
to prevent her utter destruction, and no chance of escape 
for her crew! Sea-gulls were sailing to and fro, just 
beneath its top, and now and then skimming over the 
surface of the beautiful green water, which was rushing 
against its base with such force, that the spray ascended a 
considerable height, and fell off, arch-shaped, in silvery 
jets. On entering the fine Bay of Beaumaris, I had a 
distant view of Conway Bridge, which is a miniature of 
that of Bangor. We slowly passed Puffin Island, and 
arrived off Beaumaris about half-past nine. It was now 
dark. The Ormrod’s bell was rung, and some boats came 
and took away the Beaumaris passengers. We then 
steered for Bangor, and ran aground about a mile a-head 
of Beaumaris. ‘‘ Hard a-port,’’ cries the captain. ‘* Quite 
hard, Sir,” replies the helmsman. ‘* Back the engine,” 
cries the captain again. But all would not do; there she 
stuck Some brilliant flashes of lightning played about 
the vessel at this time, adding to the interest of the scene. 
Most of the passengers now preferred going to Beau- 
maris to running the risk uf reaching Bangor that night, 
and the remainder, after some difficulty, were provided 
with boats for the latter place. It was a beautiful serene 
night, and the heavens were bespangled with innumerable 
stars. As we swept under the high land of Anglesey, the 
water flowed from the oars of the boatmen like sparkling 
streams of silver, tinged with the mellower light of the 
glow-worm ; and we reached the Garth Point about mid- 
night, after having been on the water fourteen hours. I 
and my companion proceeded to the Castle Inn, Bangor, 
where we remained during our stay in that town. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 5. 
This morning we commenced our Ramble in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangor. The sweet breeze of the morning 
was playing upon the green foliage, and the dew-drops 
glittering in the sun-beams, as four of us, (who had 
formed a party, at the breakfast-table, to visit the Chain- 
bridge,) sallied down a lane by the Castle Inn, which led 





ing brought us in sight of the bridge. As we approached 
this magnificent structure, our admiration increased. 
Men, coaches, and carts, were passing to and fro. Some 
men, who were painting the chains, had a very singular 
appearance. Pamphlets, views of the bridge, inkstands, 
&c., in abundance, are vended on it, for which sixpence, 
a silling, and two silling aredemanded. We had reached 
one of the archways, when a lame man, with two or three 
bounds with his crutch, overtook us, to show us a model 
of the fastenings of the suspension chains. Continuing our 
route, we met the superintendent, to whom my Liverpool 
companion observed, after some conversation respecting the 
bridge, that the chains appeared very heavy when compared 
to the suspension rods. He very properly replied, that a 
rod could be easily replaced, when corroded, but a chain 
could not without a great deal of labour.—On the top of 
the suspension piers, which are 152 feet from high-water 
mark, there are placed cast-iron plates, each weighing 
seven tons, which form a foundation for the two ranges 
of saddles, (sixteen in a range) which support sixteen 
chains ; beneath these saddles are placed friction rol- 
lers, to ease the motion of the chains, when they con- 
tract or expand, which, we were informed, is, at times, 
considerable. When these chains contract, the catenarian 
curve is considerably 1 d, by which means the 
versed sine of the arch of the bridge is sometimes in- 
creased as much as twelve inches. The platform of the 
bridge, which is planked over with strong oak planks, is 
formed of wrought-iron bars, secured to the suspension- 
rods, and.trussed by inverted king-posts. 

The superintendent invited us to see the fastenings of the 
chains in therock. On entering the excavation, he provided 
himself with a torch, led the way, and we followed. Atthe 
entrance of the excavation, the chains, which are here 
much stronger, on account of their liability to corrosion, 
pass over a pier, and descend, gradually, about twenty 
yards, through the excavation into the rock. Where the 
chains terminate, there are strong cast-iron plates, which 
have a firm hold, of two feet, in the rock, on each side of 
the excavation. Your wrought-iron bars, eight inches in 
diameter, cross the excavation, and have a tirm hold of 
the plates, and to these iron-bars the chains are attached. 
In the formation of this great structure, nature and art 
are combined, and have formed a work that will out-live 
many generations, and endure for ages. It may, indeed, 
with great propriety, be called the eighth wonder of the 
world. , 

In giving this brief description of the bridge, I have 
noticed only such parts as have been omitted in the 
sketches I have read on the subject. However, I must 
state, that, while I remained on and about the bridge, I 
held in my hand ‘“*A Trip te the Chain-bridge, near 
Bangor,” written by a gentleman of Liverpool, and to its 
accurate description of those parts of the bridge, as well 
as the scenery in the neighbourhood, which he notices, 
and which I visited, I most willingly bear testimony. 
But I must also state, that the view of the bridge itself, 
and the examination of it, made a greater impression on 
my mind, than could possibly have been formed from the 
views I had seen, or the descriptions I had read on the 
subject. I speak here only of the tout-ensemble of the 
bridge. I do not wish to represent it like some of the 
Chinese pagodas displayed in our shop-windows. Quite 
the reverse: there is no tinselled work about it—no orna- 
ment ; but every thing is compact, firm, and strong. 

We took leave of the superintendent, after examining 
his neat model of the saddles and other upper-works of the 
bridge, and proceeded to the Column, about a mile and a 
half farther, on the Holyhead-road, and thence we had 
agreed to continue our walk to Plas-newydd, the seat 
of the Marquis of Anglesey, which is about four miles 
from the Chain-bridge. The walk along this road com- 
bines the beautiful and the picturesque. A stile-way led 
us up the high and rugged hill upon which the Column is 
situated: This tribute to military fame is of the Grecian 











mark four,” * Quarter less four,” ** By the deep five,” 


us to the Holyhead-road, and about half an hour’s walk- 


Doric order, built of very hard granite, and is nearly two 
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hundred feet high. It stands upon the highest hill be- 
tween Plas-newydd and the Chain-bridge. My compa- 
nions, after viewing it, seated themselves at the front, 
to enjoy the rich panoramic view around them, while I 
was occupied in transcribing the following inscription, 
engraved in Latin, English, and Welsh on the column : 

“ The inhabitants of the counties of Anglesey and Carnar- 
yon have erected this Column in grateful commemoration of 
the distinguished military achievements of their country- 
man, William, Marquis of Anglesey, the leader of the British 
Cavalry in Spain, throughout the arduous campaigns of 1807, 
and the second in command of the armies confederated 
against the French at the memorable battle of Waterloo, on 
the 18th of June, 1815.” 

By the time I had noted down the inscription, my com- 
panions were ready to descend ; but, as I had scarcely 
glanced at the scenery, I remained, for a while, to gaze 
upon the charming map before me. Opposite to where 
I was seated, the long chain of Carnarvonshire moun- 
tains raised their lofty heads until they were hid in a 
variegated curtain of clouds. To the right, and almost 
surroundedby trees, lay Plas-newyd ; and farther on, in the 
same direction, the spacious Bay of Carnarvon. To the 
left, at the extremity of Beaumaris Bay, rose the mighty 
Ormshead, Puffin Island, and the lofty Penmaen-mawr ; 
and over the waves of Beaumaris, cutters, sloops, and 
boats, were gliding in different directions. On withdraw- 
ing the eye from this quarter, it will rest on the Chain- 
bridge, beneath which, and just below where I was seated, 
flowed, with here and there a gentle silvery ripple, the 
green waters of the Straits of Menai. The view to the 
west was over what may be called the garden of Anglesey. 

(To be continued.) 


Sticntific {otices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; wee occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
lesophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 














THE COMET. 








(From the Mereury of Friday last.) 

From the late hour at which the moon now rises, a 
reasonable expectation may be entertained of seeing the 
comet this evening, September 5, by thehelp of a tele- 
scope of moderate power, should the weather prove fine, 
when its place in the heavens, according to the computa- 
tion of Professor Encke, and the subsequent calculations 
and corrections of M. Damoiseau, will be as follows :— 
Right Ascension in time, 1 hour 44 min. ; North Declina- 
tion, 23 deg. 43 min. The intensity of its light, for Sep- 
tember 5th, is put down only at 0.13, whereas, it is cal- 
culated at 2.85, or nearly 22 times as much, for Novem- 
ber 16th, when it will have attained its greatest splen- 
dour. It will be found on the Tropic of Cancer, just 
above the head of the Ram, close to the small star 
between the horns, and which is also the most northerly 
star in that constellation, almost precisely where the Tro- 
pic of Cancer is intersected by a line joining Mesartim 
with the star a in the apex or southern angle of the con- 
stellation of the Triangle. It will rise about a quarter 
past six, in the north-east, and will pass the upper meri- 
dian at a quarter before two in the morning, with an al- 
titude of 60 deg. continuing above the horizon in all fif- 
teen hours. 

This is the only comet of which the orbit and periodical 
motion have been satisfactorily determined, with the ex- 
ception of the famous comet of the years 1531, 1607, 
1682, and 1759, of which the identity was ascertained 
by Sir Isaac Newton, and the elements determined, first 
by Halley, and afterwards, more minutely, by Clairaut. 
That great comet, of which the present one may be con- 
sidered as the precursor, will re-appear in the year 1834, 


and the minute calculation of the range of this grand pro- | , 


cians throughout the civilized world. The comet which is 
now on its way towards the sphere of the earth’s orbit, was 
discovered at Marseilles, in the year 1818, by M. Pons, 
who reduced its observed tract to the scheme of a parabolic 
course. This was found by M. Arago, at Paris, and by 
M. Olbers, in Germany, to coincide so nearly with the 
course ofa comet which appeared in 1805, 1795, and 1786, 
as to warrant the suspicion that they were one and the 
same. Upon this, M. Encke, of Saxe Gotha, undertook 
to calculate the orbit, by assuming the curve described to 
be an ellipsis, and not a parabola, those curves, when of 
such immense size, and so near their apex, being difficult 
to be distinguished from each other. In this calculation 
M. Encke succeeded, to a surprising degree of accuracy, 
and has been so fortunate as legitimately to give his name 
to the object of his laborious and ardent pursuit. Since 
then, farther investigation has been made in France by M. 
Damoiseau, whose memoir has received the sanction of the 
Academy of Sciences, on the recommendation of MM. 
Laplace, Legendre, and Poisson. An abstract of the me- 
moir of M. Damoiseau, and the report of M. Laplace and 
his associates, were published in the Connoissance des 
Tems, for the year 1827, to which recourse may be had for 
more particular details. The appearance of comets is 
particularly interesting as illustrative of the action of the 
attractive force of the planets, near whose orbits they pass, 
to alter the shape and direction of their course ; as also in 
showing whether the sun have the power to deprive a 
revolving body of part of its substance by evaporation. 
Another and more important point may also come to be 
determined by the careful observation of the periodical 
returns of comets, and particularly of one of so short a 
period, and of so little density : how far light, and the 
other fluids which may be spread in the regions of the 
heavens, may, by their resistance, retard the return of 
comets to their perihelion, and thus, by shortening the great 
axis of their orbits, cause them finally to fall into the sun. 
The period of the circuit of the present comet is calculated 
at nearly 1212 days; and it is expected to reach its perihelion 
point about 10 minutes before 9 in the evening of Jan. 10, 
1829: the longitude of its perihelion is set down at 157 
deg. 18 min. 35 sec. ; and of its node at 334 deg. 24 min. 
15 sec. ; the inclination of its orbit to the ecliptic at 13 deg. 
22 min. 34 sec. ; the semi-grand axis at 2,224360, reckon- 
ing that of the orbit of the earth as 1,000000; the eccen- 
tricity of the ellipse at 0,8446862; and the mean diurnal 
angular motion at 17 min. 49 sec. From this it appears 
that the gréatest distance to which this comet goes from 
the sun is about double the distance of Mars in his elon- 
ation, and that it does not enter the bounds of the orbit 
escribed by the earth. There will be no need, therefore, 
on this occasion, for our hierarchy to put up prayers for 
our deliverance from the comet and the Russians, as our 
ancestors did, by direction of the Pope, for their de- 
liverance fromthe comet and the Turks, on the apparition 
of one in the year 1456, shortly after the taking of Con- 
stantinople. T. 


—>>— 
(From the Chelmsford Chronicle.) 


Before we insert the following table, we may mention 
that Dr. Forster has received accounts from a distant as- 
tronomer of a small body, apparently a comet, having 
been seen, a few nights ago, in Pegasus, just in the line 
which joins Sheat Alperas with 1 Pegasi. This can hardly 
be Encke’s comet, but the account corresponds with a 
small dense nebulous body seen by Dr. Forster with a 
three-feet refractor, about a week ago, and which was 
then near the head of Andromeda, in the line joining it 
with the head of Cassiopeia. 

It seems probable, from the number of comets discovered 
in modern times, that these bodies are much more nu- 
merous than were formerly suspected; and there may, 
perhaps, be innumerable small cometary bodies not yet 
detected by any of our telescopes, which revolve at differ- 
ent periods round our central sun, agreeably to the hypo- 
thesis of eccentric eliptical orbits, oul to the general theory 
of attractions of Sir Isaac Newton. We cannot help ob- 
serving, while alluding to this great Newtonian theory, 
that, generally received as it has been throughout Europe, 
it has been attacked by some of our later metaphysicians, 
who assert that astronomers, seduced by the powerful ana- 
logies of the mechanical philosophy, have built up a theory 
of celestial mechanism, on the basis of an assumed attrac- 
tive and repulsive power, which is itself wanting in proof. 
But it should be recollected that the hypothesis serves to 


resolve all the known phenomena of the heavens, and | 


ae therefore, to be considered as true till a better be 
ound. 

The theory of the tides has also been questioned, and it 
as been denied that the place of the moon always cor- 





jectile now engages the attention of the chief mathemati- 








responding to given conditions of the tides, constitutes any 





thing more than conjunction of phenomena, which is not 
cause and effect. But we reply, that where that conjunction 
of phenomena suffers no interruption, its constancy affords 
strong presumptive evidence that cause and effect are the 
relations in which the phenomena so conjoined stand with 
respect to each other; and attraction becomes a justifiable 
assumption, as a medium of that causation. 

If we come to apply metaphysical reasoning to the 
higher branches of astronomy, we shall get into difficulties 
much greater than that of being forced to admit the New- 
tonian Theory. For example, according to the calculations 
of Sir William Herschell, the time requisite for the light 
of many of the smaller stars to reach the earth, is above 
ten times the whole past duration of this planet. Conse- 
quently, there is no proof that they actually exist at this 
moment, as the light would travel ard present their species 
to us after the star itself was extinct; neither is it’ possi- 
ble to calculate the probabilities of their present existence, 
for want of data. The beautiful cluster, the Pleiades, for 
example, which we inay see to night in the east, presents 
us with no positive proof of its present existence ; neither, 
on the hypothesis that these stars may be extinct, can we, 
for want of parallax, fix the possible period of their ex- 
tinction!!! - Another remarkable question in Natural 
Philosophy is, the source of exhausted light, and whether 
or not it returns according to any unknown laws.to an 
available focus again, after its loss by radiation from in- 
numerable suns. All these, and other similar questions, 
will, in time, resolve themselves into a new and very supe- 
rior metaphysical philosophy from what we have at present. 

From the consideration of light we are led to make a 
remark, which may be useful in astronomical observations, 
namely, that when, in estimating the real place of any 
star, we make allowances for refraction, we must not make 
the same allowances for all sorts of stars. In a paper long 
ago published in the Philosophical Magazine, Dr. Forster 
proved that stars differing in their colours, varied also in 
the composition of their light, and underwent very diffe- 
rent degrees of refraction. He made out a scale of Diffé- 
rential Refraction, to be applied as a corrective table to 
ordinary tabies of refraction; of which differential scale 
Aldebaran and the red stars stood at the minus end, and 
Sirius, Lyra, and the blue stars, at the plus, and Capella 
was assumed as amedium.—See Philosophical Magazine 
for April, May, and June, 1824. 

It would be desirable to see, if possible, whether planets 
and comets differ in the refrangibility of their light. For 
it would seem that the light of Jupiter is more refrangible 
a that of Mars, and the light of Venus more so than 
either. 

The following table of the present comet is extracted 
from one drawn up by Mr. F. Bailly, at the request of the 
Astronomical Society. 


Place of the Comet from this time till February, 1829. 























1828 RK. A. Dec. | 1828. R. A. | Dec. 
h. m. 8. ‘deg. m. h. m. 8. \deg. m. 
Aug. 23] 1 47 24| 22 43 || Nov. 15|21 58 4/18 25 
27| 147 8| 23 20 17 | 21 49 36/17 20 
31| 1 46 12/ 23 57 19 | 21 41 20/16 13 
Sept. 4] 1 44 40| 24 34 21/21 33 16)15 § 
8] 1 42 16| 25 li 23 | 21 25 20/13 57 
12} 139 0} 25 48 25 | 21 17 36! 12 48 
16 1 35 44| 26 24 27|21 9 56/11 38 
20| 1 29 20! 26 58 29/21 2 20/10 27 
24| 1 22 36/ 27 30)|\Dec. 1/20 54 44) 9 14 
28] 1 14 28) 27 59 3/2047 4) 8 1 
30] 1 9 48} 28 12 5 | 20 39 20! 6 45 
Oct. 2| 1 4 48) 28 23 7|20 31 20} 5 27 
4} 059 16) 28 32 9|2023 12) 4 7 
6] 0 53 24/ 28 40 11 | 20 14,40] 2 42 
8| 047 4| 28 45 13/20 548] 1 14 
10| 0 40 16| 28 47 15/19 56 28} 0 20 
12} 033 4| 28 47 17} 19 46 40] 1 58 
14] 0 25 24) 28 43 19/19 36 20! 3 42 
16| 0 17 24| 28 36 21/19 25 82} 5 32 
18] 0 9 0| 28 25 23/19 14 20| 7 28 
20] 0 016/28 9 25119 248) 9 28 
22 | 23 51 12| 27 50 27|18 51 16/11 31 
24| 23 41 52 | 27 25 29/18 40 0} 13 35 
26 | 23 32 24) 26 56 31] 18 29 28/15 38 
28 | 23 22 44 | 26 23 || 1829. 
30 | 23 13 0} 25 44| Jan. 10;18 4 24/24 14 
Nov. 1| 23 312/25 1 13 | 18 10 16 | 25 50 
3 | 22 53 28 24 14 16 | 18,20 12 | 26 57 
5| 22 43 48 | 23 23 19}18 31 4/27 43 
7 | 22 34 16 | 22 29 21| 18 39 20/28 4 
9 | 22 24 52] 21 32 26\19 0 40| 28 24 
11 | 22 15 44 | 20 31 81/19 21 4] 28 19 
13| 22 6 48|19 29|\Feb. 9/19 53 52/27 34 
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TO A ROBIN REDBRBAST. 
- 
Twice have I bid thee welcome here, 
And thrice I bid thee hail ! 
Thou monitor when leaves are sear, 
And wailing sighs the gale ; 
Thou whisperer midst thy carol gay, 
Of Nature, and of Time’s decay. 


Thrice have I welcomed thee, sweet bird, 
And pensive bent to hear 

Thy dulcet warblings, preferred, 
And oh, how far more dear 

Than all that ever yet arose 

From roof re-echoing with applause ! 


I love thee, Robin, for, to me, 
Thou seem’st like pitying guest, 
That when loud raves the billowy sea, 
Whispers the heart of rest ; 
And promising return of peace, 
Bids the wild war of passion cease. 


I love thee, Robin, fondly well, 
For holy dreams are thine, 
And thoughts the breaking heart that swell, 
Tender—subdued—divine ! 
Thoughts that awake remembrance dear, 
Deepen the sigh, and claim the tear ! 


For oh, thou wert the favourite, sweet, 
Of one for ever gone; 
One youthful heart that wont to greet 
Thy lays enchanting tone 
{ With radiant eye, that, as it shone, 
Discoursed of joy pure as thine own. 


And when I hear thy warblings wild, 
And when thy form I see, 
I think upon my buried child, 
Her innocence, and glee; 
And ah, in every charm arrayed, 
Starts into life the beauteous shade / 


But she is gone, and I no more 
Her living form may see ; 
Divided till the dream be o’er, 
Thy dream, Mortality ! 
Severed till in communion sweet, 
Shall disembodied spirits meet ! 


Robin, thy witchery has beguiled, 
And charmed the hours away, 
Till ** day its last farewell has smiled,” 
And Luna’s pensive ray, 
Pale silvering o’er each tower and tree, 
Warns me away, sweet bird, from thee. 


Then fare thee well, thou cherished one, 
Thou favourite of thy race; 
And ah, when gladsome summer’s gone, 
And fled each syivan grace ; 
Then, Robin, loved, be this thy rest,} 
Nor scorn to be my winter guest! 
Aiverpool. G. 





“TD BE A BUTTERFLY.” 
<a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1k,—Looking over the pages of a country newspaper 
the other day, I was much pleased with a translation into 


Latin verse of the above-named beautiful ballad. The 
translation is from the pen of the venerable Archdeacon 
Wrangham, whose classical taste seems to give a grace to 
every thing which his pen touches. In order that your 
readers may fairly estimate the value of the ‘‘ imitation,” 
Ihave sent you a copy of the original ballad, which I 
believe is from the pen of Mr. F. Bayley. Hoping that 
the same will appear in an early number of the Kaleido- 
scope, I subscribe, your constant reader, A. M. 
August 12, 1828. 


I’d be a butterfly born in a bower, 
Where roses, and lilies, and violets meet ; 
Roving for ever from flower to flower, 
And kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet. 
I’d never languish for wealth or for power ; 
I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet— 
I'd be a butterfly born in a bower, 
Kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet. 
O could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
I'd have a pair of those beautiful wings : 
Their summer-day’s ramble is sportive and airy, 
They sleep in a rose when the nightingale sings. 
Those who have wealth must be watchful and wary ; 
Power, alas! nought but misery brings— 
I'd be a butterfly sportive and airy, 
Rock’d in a rose when the nightingale sings. 
What though you tell me each Bay little rover 
Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day ! 
Sure it is better when summer is over, 
To die when all fair things are fading away. 
Some in life’s winter may toil to discover 
Means of procuring a weary delay— 
I'd be a butterfly, living a rover, 
Dying when fair things are fading away. 


IMITATION. 
Ah sim Papilio, natus in flosculo, 
Rose ubi lilaque et viole patent ; 
Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo ! 
Gemmulas tangens, que suave olent ! 
Regna et opes ego neutiquam postulo, 
Nolo ego ad pedes qui se volutent— 
Ah sim Papilio, natus in flosculo, 
Osculans gemmas que suave olent ! 
Magicam si possem virgam furari, 
Alas has pulchras aptem mi, eheu ! 
Estivis actis diebus in aere, 
Rosa cubant Philomele cantu. 
Opes quid afferunt? Curas, somnum rare 
Regna nil preter zrumnas, eheu ! 
Ah sim Papilio, die volans aere, 
Rosa cubans Philomelz cantu ! 


Quemque horum vagulum dicis horrore 
Frigora Autumni ferire suo : 

tas quando abiit, mallem ego mori ; 
Omni quod dulce est cadente pulchro. 

Brume qui cupiunt captent labore 
Gaudia, et moras breves trahunto— 

Ah sim Papilio, vivam in errore. 
Concidamque omni cadente pulchro. 


Eee 


MARCH OF BARBERISM! 
— 

ADDRESSED TO A CERTAIN SHAVER WHO IS VERY APT TO 
DRAW BLOOD, OR, IN OTHER WORDS, TO ‘‘ CUT HIS CUS- 
TOMERS.” 

—<—— 
Barbers, in days of yore, we find, 
Shaving and surgery cotabined ; 
Lancet or razor, at their will 
They us’d alike, with equal skill : 
But you surpass them far, my friend, 
Both trades you dextrously blend ; 
And for a single penny you 
Shave customers, and bleed them too. 





Liverpoos t+ 


This day is published, neatly half-bound, 12mo, price 4s. 6d 
ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, illustrated by the 
most useful Problems on the Globes, and adapted for the 
Use of Young Persons, and those unversed in Mathematies; 
with a Set of Questions for Examination. 

By W. J INS, Jun. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster- 
row, and R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and 
sold by G. and J. Robinson, W. Grapel, Rockliff and Duck- 
worth, and other Booksellers. 





IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets. 

Sold at the Lirverpoo. Mercury Orrice, Lord-street; and 
orders received by the Agents for the KALEIDoscops. 

(> Orders for the Jackets given through any of the agents 
of the Kaleidoscope. 


MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS. 

Weare indebted to Mr. Atkinson, of the firm of Robert- 
son and Atkinson, for the following unsolicited notice of 
the cork collar jacket. It is the second favourable notice 
of our simple apparatus which has appeared in the Glas- 
gow Free Press :— 

Life Preservers.—Our attention has been naturally re- 
called to the subject of artificial means of support in the 
water, by the late melancholy accident on Loch Lomond. 
We do not mean to say that every one who goes on a plea- 
sure trip should clothe himself in one of Mr. Egerton 
Smith’s cork jackets, certainly; but, weresuch contrivances 
more in use, there can be no doubt that the loss of lives 
by drowning would be greatly diminished—and we think 
it is thus that they would operate: In the first place—hun- 
dreds would acquire the art of swimming through their 
means, whose natural timidity would always prevent them 
from attempting to go into breast-deep water, without 
such artificial support. Even females would become in- 
dependent of assistance in case of accident—their clothes 
being much more buoyant than male habiliments—if a 
jacket were once deemed as necessary as a bathing-cap at 
the watering-places. In the next place—if in an easily 
accessible part of all steam-boats half-a-dozen of these 
were kept, at the moment of an accident occurring they 
could be buckled on the stewards and crew, and each of 
them would thus, on leaping into the water, be able to 
sustain the weight of at least one person besides himself, 
till boats were procured. That this is the case, was evi- 
dent from an experiment made last week by Mr. Atkin- 
son, the friend and correspondent of the ingenious inven- 
tor, who, at his request, and to try the efficacy of the 
jacket, threw himself into the river with part of his clothes 
on, and floated with the utmost ease and security. 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.} 


























Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-|Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter | heatéu- {the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning jring Day.| at noon. noon. 
Au 
27 | 30 29; 59 0} 67 0] 75 O} S.E. |Fair. 
28 | 30 24; 60 O; 63 0} 77 O!} E.S.E. |Fair. 
29 | 30 25| 61 O;} 68 O; 77 O} S.E. |Fair. 
‘30 | 30 29; 60 O| 66 0} 76 Oj S.E. (Fair. 
s : 30 57 0| 60 Oj 68 0; E.S.E. |Fair. 
ept. 
1 | 30 00| 56 O| 58 O|} 68 O| ES.E. 'Fair. 
2 |3013| 50 O! 58 O| 67 O'W.N.W. Fair. 





Sept. 2, Six, p.m., a slight shower; eight, p.m. barometer 
gradually rising: a continuance of the present favourable 
weather may be expected. 

REMARKS FOR AUGUST. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:86 ; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 55:16; eight, a.m. 
60:6; noon, 65:27; extreme during day, 61:20; general 
mean of the month, 60:37; prevailing winds, S.W. and 
S.E ; highest temperature during the month was on the 
28th and 29th, when the thermometer attained the unusual 
height, for August, of 77; lowest during month, (16th,) 
47. The weather, up to the 22d, was very stormy, with 
heavy rain, since which it has been exceedingly mild, with 
gentle east winds. 
Summary of the month.—20 days fair, 2 stormy, 4 rain 





2 showery, 3 cloudy. 
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Mathematical Department. 


We this day introduce into the Kaleidoscope a ‘* new fea- 
ture,” if we may be allowed the expression. There is in 
this town an association of gentlemen entitled the Mathe- 
matical Society, who have requested us to allot a small 
space of our columns, weekly, to the insertion of mathe- 
matical questions, the solutions to which must be addressed 
to their own body. We shall have great satisfaction in 
promoting their laudable object through the medium of 
both our publications, and we have no doubt that the 
method they have now adopted will greatly tend to promote 
the noble science to which they are attached. We believe 
it is intended to introduce two or three questions every week. 

MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. By Mr. W. Slade.—A curious gentleman has a 
waggon with a mechanical contrivance, by which he can 
determine the difference in the number of revolutions of 
the fore and hind wheels on a journey ; each of the two 
fore wheels is 5}, and of the two hind wheels 7} feet in 
circumference. On acertain journey the fore wheel had 
made 2000 revolutions more than the hind wheel, what 
was the distance he had travelled ? 

2. By Mr. J. Campbell.—Given the area of a right- 
angled plane triangle, and the side of its inscribed square, 
to determine the triangle geometrically. 

3. By Omega.—A hollow frustum of a cone, with its 
smallest end downwards, the top and bottom diameters of 
which are 4 and 3 feet, and perpendicular depth 2 feet, 
is filled with common water; required the whole pressure 
sustained by its internal surface. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 


Scientific Notices. 


NEW SUSPENSION SAFETY COACH. 
(THE INVENTION OF MR. STAFFORD.) 

a a 

+ Some time ago we noticed an invention of Mr. Stafford, 
(Professor for the removal of stammering,) applicable to 
stage-coaches and other carriages, and which promised to 
be of great utility, inasmuch as it supplied that grand de- 
id F ity from upsetting in sharp turns, or in 
extreme cases of inequality of road. This invention Mr. 
Stafford has since succeeded in maturing, and the advan- 
tages the travelling public would derive from it, would, 
doubtless, be far beyond the expectations, great as they 
were, which were excited by the appearance of the jirst 
coach constructed under his direction, and to which the 
principle was but imperfectly applied. 

We had at our office, some days ago, (and shall have 
during this week,) a beautiful model of Mr. Stafford’s 
coach, of about twelve inches in length, made entirely of 
brass, and which, though minute, affords, upon trial, on a 
floor or table, a proof of the efficacy of the invention. 
This elegant machine may be drawn rapidly along with 
the wheels on one side rising over a height equal to that 
of the fore-wheel, without upsetting. His Majesty has 
seen this model, and was pleased to express his approbation 
of its merits. ' 

The wheels and the body of Mr. Stafford’s coach are of 
the usual construction. The body is suspended upon 
what are termed C springs, which terminate in a scroll. 
Resting on the top of these springs are cross bearers, in the 
form of an arc or curve: upon the middle of these two 
bearers the body is sent in such a manner, that 
should the wheels on either side sink into a dangerous 
hollow, or rise upon an extraordinary height, the body, 
like a sea bed, or cot, will preserve its perpendicular posi- 
tion, moving its weight, on the curved bearers, to the high 
side, and thus maintaining an equilibrium of the machine, 
by pressing a nearly equal weight upon the wheels on both 
sides. This advantage it will maintain in extreme cases, 
while coaches on the usual construction would upset with 
a comparatively small inequality of road. 

The bearers on which the body rests, just under the 
coachman’s seat, and the guard's or hind seat, do not, 
however, form perfect segments. There is a flat space, 
regulated according to the size of the vehicle, at the top 
of each,—the object of which is to confine the suspension 
principle to cases of necessity only, otherwise the body of 
the coach would swing on one side with the slightest 
inequality of weight on either side. No coach will upset 
on am inequality of road of but five or six inches on one 
side, and from the maximum of the safety of a common 
coach, commences the minimum of that of Mr. Stafford, 




















_ To prevent the body of the coach from slipping or jerk- 
ing on either side of the bearers, there are fixed upon each 
of them three pins, or teeth, working freely in holes made 


and which act on the principle of the teeth of a cog wheel. 
It will be seen, therefore, that when the wheels, for in- 
stance, rise much on the right side, the body, in main- 
taining its perpendicuiarity, becomes suspended cansi- 
derably also to the right of the centre of the bearers, and 
this prevents upsetting. 

The following may be adduced as the peculiar advan- 
tages of Mr. Stafford’s invention : 

The coach may be built lighter and cheaper than those 
of the usual construction, its full weight, as a stage-coach, 
not being above sixteen hundred weight. The draught is, 
in all cases of great inequalities of road, much decreased, 
and equalized amongst the horses, the weight being main- 
tained nearly equally on the wheels on each side. The 
equalized pressure on the wheels will also save much of 
the present tear and wear of the road: the present coaches 
lurch heavily, with nearly their whole weight, into every 
dimple or rut on one side. The Macadamized roads, »ow 
made nearly flat, or with a very slight curve, from side to 
side, to prevent accidents to the present coaches, may be 
made with a curve of a much higher span, which would 
more easily discharge the water, and supersede the neces- 
sity of so much repair, arising from the water lodging on 
and saturating the road, before it can run off or be evapo- 
rated. The new coach may also be safely driven with the 
wheels on one side in the waterway or channel, while, to 
those of the present construction, not above two-thirds of 
the breadth of the road is available. In rounding sharp 
tusns, at speed, by which so many coaches are upset, Mr. 
Stafford’s will maintain its equilibrium. 

We are seldom sanguine of the success of modern in- 
ventions until they have been fairly put into practice. In 
the present case, however, we do not rely upon mere 
theory. An elegant coach, on Mr. S.’s plan, has already 
been built in the metropolis, and has been much admired 
by all who have seen it. A patent has been obtained, 
and, as soon as experience on the roads shall justify the 
innovation, Mr. S. has a promise of finding his principle 
applied to the mails. Mr. S. has, as might be supposed, 
expended a very considerable sum in maturing his plan. 
He has, indeed, long devoted for the public benefit, rather 
than with a view to emelument, his time and his means,— 
a sacrifice which, we trust, will yet be appreciated by a 
liberal public. His desire is to introduce it to the travel- 
ling public at large; and he is proud to say, that the 
assurances of support which he has received, and the ap- 
probation his plan has met with from men of experience 
and ingenuity, warrant him in anticipating the most libe- 
ral encouragement in prosecuting the object he has in view. 


MUliscellanies. 


ICEBERGS NEAR THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 











i 

The extraordinary appearance of Icebergs in the vi- 
cinity of the Cape of Good Hope, may, we fear, from the 
non-arrival of several vessels, have been attended with 
danger. The fact had been mentioned without being cre- 
dited, but it is now placed beyond doubt by the following 
relation, which we translate from the Cadiz Diario Mer- 
cantil, of the 29thult. :— 

‘* Mr. Auverny, Captain of the French vessel L’Har- 
monie, which arrived at Bordeaux on the 5th of June, 
from Calcutta, has published, for the information of navi- 
gators, an account of several islands of ice with which he 
fell in near the Cape of Good Hope. The truth of this 
extraordinary phenomenon has since been proved by the 
relation of D. Pedro Medina, of Correa, chief pilot in the 
Spanish trade to India, and second pilot to the vessel Con- 
stancia, which arrived in our bay on the 18th inst. from 
Manilla. The following is his account :— 

** On the 7th of the present year, as the vessel Constancia 
sailed in the vicinity of the Cape, north of the Needle 
Bank, with a fresh easterly breeze, and but little sea, the 
captain descried, about three-quarters past ten, a. m., a 
small island E. 5 deg. N.,—which, from the deck, had 
the appearance of a white cloud. Some shadowy lines 
were afterwards observed in it, as is usual inland. On ar- 
riving at E. S. E., 5 deg S., to approach near enough to 
ascertain what it was, it appeared, at eleven a. m., to be a 
large island of considerable height, and divided into two 
summits. Soon after, three other small islands were dis- 
covered N., ata short distance from the first. At 114 a.m., 
on hauling east, in a line with them, we perceived that 
they were white, and that the light of the sun was re- 


flected by their surface as by a mirror, whilst in those | 


| 
| 
| 





places where the sun did not shine, there were some sha- 
dows as are seen in distant land. We remained perplexed 


! with this phenomenon till the middle of the day, when we 


in the horizontal plate of metal which works upon them, | took our bearings and found the latitude to be 35 deg. 56 


min. 10 sec. S., and the longitude, according to the chro-« 
nometer, 24 deg. 16 min. 20 sec., by the Cadiz meridian, 
which agreed with the lunar observations made the day 
before. The islands then lay N., 78 deg. 30 min. W., at 
a distance of seven or eight miles. We sounded, and at 
a depth of 134 fathoms found no bottom, besides which 
the water remained of a green colour, circumstances which 
left no doubt on our minds that those apparent islands 
were banks of ice, which had come down to iat. 35 deg. 
54 min. 46 sec. S., and lon. 24 deg. 7 min. 44 sec. E. of 
Cadiz, and 21 deg. S. W. of the Cape of Good Hope, at a 
distance of thirty leagues. We proceeded W. S. W. till 
two, p. m., when, steering in a line with them, we spoke 
a French vessel which we had descried since the dawn of 
day, E. S. E., ata great distance. She told us that she 
was called L’Harmonie, from Calcutta, and asked whence 
we came, where bound to, and what degree of latitude we 
had observed. Having told her, she replied that our ob« 
servations agreed with hers, and gave us the longitude 
16 deg. 18 min. E. of Paris, which we answered also 
agreed with ours, notwithstanding the small difference of 
38 min. E. We did not hear her make any inquiry re- 
specting the icebergs. We then proceeded W. N. W., 
witha N. E and N.N. E. wind, and left the French 
vessel behind. At half-past three, py. ., we discovered, 
on our starboard, two other ice islands ; and at half-past 
four, p. m., we stood N. of them, having made thirteen 
miles since two o’clock. The first, or most southerly, of 
those islands, presented a square of 25 or 30 toises of ele- 
vation, but without an apex like the other which lay in its 
vicinity. A little more to the north of these, and at a dis- 
tance of three miles, another of a large size appeared.— 
The French vessel passed between the first of these, and 
the other which lay W. S. W. of it, and which seemed 
almost breaking up as the surface of the water in its 
neighbourhood was covered with small floating pieces of 
ice. Some time after we saw, at a short distance, on our 
larboard, as we sailed in the dusk of the evening, to the 
windward of it, another iceberg, which was almost dis- 
solved. During the night the wind turned to the N.N.W 
and N. W., and blew tempestuously all the following day; 
without our discovering any more ice. 

** It is certainly extraordinary that we should have en- 
countered fields of ice in so warm a latitude, and so near 
the Cape of Good Hope, though Hosburgh says, in his 
Chart, that the beginning of summer is the time when 
they are most frequently fallen in with. He also men- 
tions the case of the ship Guardia, which, in latitude 46 
to 47 deg., struck against one, and almost filled with water 
from the damage which ‘it experienced, having lost its 
rudder, and 2 escaped by the aid of a French vessel, 
which towed it to the Cape of Good Hope. The same 
writer says, that in February, 1798, on his way to India, 
having pane the Cape, and reached latitude 424 deg., in 
the track of the trade winds, they found the atmosphere 
unusually cold, with a constant mist and fall of sleet, 
which showed that they were not far from ice, and which 
induced them to return to latitude 39 and 40 deg., from 
whence they gained the East, without any further incon- 
venience of the kind.” 





ENORMOUS BONNETS. 

A young lady attended a public assembly in this town 
a few days ago, with such an enormous bonnet on her 
head, that she was unable to enter by the usual door; 
and the master of the ceremonies was necessitated to throw 
open the folding doors for her admission !—Notlingham 
Review. 

The reigning fashion is, in our opinon, not only un- 
sightly, but most incommodious to the public. At the 
theatre, for instance, if a spectator (no, not a spectator, for 
he can see nothing,) but if one of the audience has the 
ill luck to be seated in rear of one or two of these strange 
affairs, he can neither hear nor see. We have heard a 
very general wish expressed to see these preposterous ex- 
crescences trimmed down to endurable limits, but having 
heard no plan proposed for effecting this capital reform, 
we shall suggest one, which, if adopted, could not fail to 
have the desired effect :— 

In this country, as it is by no means an uncommon 
thing to consign women to the gallows, all that is necessary 
to be done to extirpate the Brobdignag bonnets is to induce 
some of these condemned fair ones to be hanged in the 
most fashionable specimen that can be procured. Enor- 
mous ruffs were once abolished by similar means; and 
thus ridicule achieved a triumph which good taste and 
——- one had been found to feeble to accomplish.— 

° a ° 














_ aE CREPE 
REIGNING TASTE FOR THE HORRIBLE AND 
TERRIFIC, 
—-_— 


«] saw asmith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on th’ anvil cool, 
With open mouth, swallowing a tailor’s news.” 
Shakspeare. 


“ The taste for murders in this country is so extravagantly 
eager, that murderers will come to be held in the light of 
publie benefactors, An < ional bloody deed puts the read- 
ing world on the “ qui vive,” and keeps the intellectual water 
from growing stagnant.”—Spectator. 

“‘Corder’s trial is now printing in sixpenny numbers, with 
myriads of wood-cuts! Of the first number 30,000 copies 
have been sold! There are to be24 numbers—twelve shillings 
for this ruffian !"—London papers. 





— 


The first part of the following article is copied 
from the Mercury, in order to introduce a very hu- 
morous paper on the same subject from the Spectator, 
which we last week promised. 


If national tastes and predilections are a fair cri- 
terion by which to estimate the moral and intellec- 
tual character of a people, our countrymen must be a 
horde of barbarians. The eagerness with which they 
congregate to witness an execution, and the intense 
interest with which they luxuriate on the horrible 
narratives served up to them in such profusion by a 
pandering press, need only be adduced in proof that 
the reproach is but too well merited. 

We are aware that our conclusion will be denied 
by many of those who, while they voluntarily wit- 
ness the pangs of a dying wretch at the gallows, are 
loth to believe themselves deficient either in delicacy 
or humanity. 

We think it was related by Sterne that his servant 
returned home in tears, because a man, who was on 
the point of being hanged, and whose execution she 
expected to witness, was reprieved ; the vindication 
set up for her apparent inhumanity was, that she did 
not weep because the man was reprieved, but because 
she had been deprived of the spectacle she had anti- 
cipated. Such an explanation is any thing but satis- 
factory to us; for it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to convince us that any person who voluntarily 
witnesses an execution can be possessed of that sen- 
sibility which constitutes the principal distinction 
between rational man, and what are termed irra- 
tional brutes. 

The caterers for the press, and what have whimsi- 
cally been termed penny-a-line reporters and dread- 
ful-accident-makers, have reaped a fine harvest out 
of the fatal Red Barn in which Corder, according to 
the charges in the indictment, murdered Maria Mar- 
ten, with a pistol, a gun, a sword, and a handker- 
chief, each of which perpetrated death. 

It appears that the public curiosity has beer ex- 
cited to such a pitch by the newspapers, that every 
remnant of Corder’s wearing apparel has been dis- 
posed of as relics; the fatal rope, which terminated 
his mortal career, has been retailed at so much an 
inch ; and the public, unsatiated with the spectacle 
of his execution, thronged to see his dead body ap- 
parently resuscitated by the galvanic process. Al- 
though we have been put in possession of almost 
every particular concerning this interesting public 
character, from his birth to his death, there is one 
thing which appears to have been unaccountably 
omitted. We have not been told whether Corder 
wore his own hair or a wig. The reader may ask 
why we attach any consequence to so immaterial a 
circumstance? to which we reply, that if he wore 
his own hair, we are not a little surprised that it did 
not occur to Jack Ketch to turn the locks of the 
murderer to good account, by having them formed 
into finger rings, as Cobbett proposed to deal with 
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cumstance that happened soon after Margaret Ni- 
cholson attempted to stab the late King. A fellow, 
taking advantage of the deep interest with which 
every thing connected with “Mad Peg” wasregarded, 
put over his door the following irresistible temptation 
to the Cockneys :—“ Here you may see the knife with 
which Margaret Nicholson attempted to stab his 
gracious Majesty. God bless him! Admission two 
pence.”—Another fellow, who lived opposite, find- 
ing the knife so attractive that the doors of the ex- 
hibitor were literally besieged, and that hundreds 
could not gain admission at all, hit upon an admirable 
expedient to profit by the popular mania, and to 
gratify it also on very economical terms. He accord- 
ingly put up a rival inscription to this purport :— 
“Here may be seen the fork that belonged to the 
knife with which Margaret Nicholson attempted the 
life of his gracious Majesty. Admission only one 
penny.” And thus, those who could not get a peep 
at the knife, or could not afford twopence, were gra- 
tified by a sight of the fork. 

Whether a man becomes conspicuously great by 
having rendered eminent services to his country, 
or by having flagrantly outraged the laws of God 
and man, he becomes equally an object of public 
interest, and the portrait of the hero or patriot, and 
that of the murderer, alike share the public patron- 
age. All the artists in wood and copper are set in 
requisition to administer to the public taste, and 
those of the humbler classes connected with the press, 
who cannot afford to purchase an original likeness, 
not unfrequently contrive to make the head of one 
man pass for that of another, and, by this means, turn 
some old worn out block to profitable account. A 
whimsical instance of this species of metamorphosis 
happened some years ago in this town. hen 
John Lomas rendered himself a very notorious, and, 
of course, a very interesting personage, by the mur- 
der of his master, a gentleman, connected with the 
press, published a wood-cut of the murderer, together 
with a sketch of his birth, parentage, life and death, 
and confession. As it is necessary, in such cases, 
to “strike while the iron is hot,’ or, as the Irishman 
said, when skating in a snow storm, to “make hay 
while the sun shines,’ the publisher having no 
means of ascertaining, on the spur of the moment, 
what manner of man Lomas might be, very ingeni- 
ously introduced an old wood block, representing 
a great military captain, which had served to illus- 
trate a history of his life and achievements. The 
Duke of Wellington, with a few touches of the graver, 
passed off very well for John Lomas, and it is said 
that the murderer’s head was much more in request 
than that of the hero! ; 
While we are on the subject, we cannot refrain 
from alluding to another instance of this species of 
graphic resuscitation, in which a Scripture piece 
was most ingeniously converted into a patriotic and 
historical portrait. A certain publisher of tracts had 
embellished some of his works with a picture of 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac, in which the father was 
represented using a sword, for the purpose of effect- 
ing the sacrifice. The piece, for some reason, did 
not take, and the wood block was thrown aside as 
lumber. About this time, however, the immortal 
Kosciusco became popular throughout Europe ; and 
it was resolved to have a portrait of the patriot hero, 
represented in the act of swearing to maintain the 
Polish Constitution. The publisher bethought him 
of the picture of Abraham and Isaac, which, by a 
little graphic ingenuity, was made to answer the pur- 
pose. Isaac was altogether obliterated, Abraham’s 
beard was trimmed down, and the sword, transferred 
from the hand of the patriarch to that of the modern 
patriot, appeared quite in character, as it required 
very little stretch of the imagination to suppose him 
invoking Heaven, and in the act of raising his sword, 
which he vowed never to sheath until he had achieved 
his country’s liberation. 











the hair of Thomas Paine, who died bald. 

The gullibility of our countrymen, which is ad. | 
mirably hit off in an article contained in a late | 
number of the Spectator, which will be given in the | 
next Kaleidoscope, reminds us of a whimsical cir-' 
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In conclusion, we beg leave to repeat the hope, 
j we last week expressed, that our rs will be re- 
conciled to the introduction of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
vignettes, when they recollect that the object of that 
eminent artist is to satirise the reigning taste for 
monstrosities and every ramification of the horrible. 
One word more, by way of hint, before we take our 
leave of the caterers respecting murders, and dread- 
ful catastrophies. In our opinion, the style in which 
these interesting and appalling narratives are gene- 
rally related is not sufficiently elevated for subjects 
of so dignified a nature; and the model we would 
propose for imitation may be found in the chaste and 
sublime description of Pyramus stabbing himself 
over the bloody garments of his Thisbe, as given by 
prologue in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
‘s Whereat with blade, with bloody; blameful blade, 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast.” 


—— 
POINTS OF HORROR!!! 
OR, THE PICTURESQUE OF CORDER’S CASE. 


—— 
(From the Spectator.) 


We have already animadverted upon the taste for mur- 
der in the enlightened public of Great Britain. It is so 
extravagantly eager that murderers will. come to be held 
in the light of public benefactors. An occasional bloody 
deed puts the reading world on the gui vive, and keeps 
the intellectual water of the ‘country from growing stag- 
nant. Will any one deny that the details of Corder’s 
crime have been a copious source of pleasing excitement 
for weeks, and that his atrocity has furnished the bulk of 
the population with their only literary recreation? Maria 
Marten’s death has been the life of thousands upon thou- 
sands; it has directly contributed to the support of an 
army of reporters, artists, and historians in small, during 
the week days; and, on the Sunday, has chased away the 
ennui of the operatives far more effectually than the ac- 
customed restoratives of either drinking or driving. No; 
it is clear we should never get through the cares of exist- 
ence without a good supply of crime; our cases of ‘police 
prevent us from being nationally that dullest of things and 

reatest of monsters,—a perfect character. We not 

ive without those little blemishes of rape and murder; 
spots upon our reputation, which seem to add.to the num. 
ber of our attractions, like the wen upon poor Maria 
Marten’s neck, which her first lover, the son of the lady 
of the maner, deseribed with such exactness. 

The historian of the loves and fates of William Corder 
and Maria Marten describes the ‘‘ crowds that flocked 
from all quarters to witness the scene of death,” as ‘*im- 
mense.” ‘* The barn was almost torn in pieces by the 
multitude, eager to rush in to behold the wild and sin- 
gular aspect of the open grave.”* We know not whether 
most to admire, the ready sympathy of the people with 
injustice, or their intense love of the strong emotions ex- 
cited by the actual witnessing of the scene of blood. That 
the eagerness springs from the latter, rather than the 
former, is clear, from the wild zeal which has been shown 
to gain possession of every thing which could —. the 
crime most readily and most forcibly to mind. The sheriff 
has declared that he would not take a hundred guineas for 
the murderer’s pistols ; the ** fatal cord” has been sold at 
a guinea an inch; and we doubt not that the filthy: rags 
which were dug from the grave, and which had been 
wrapped round the corrupting remains of the poor girl, 
will all be collected, as precious relics. It is true the efflu- 
vium arising from them made old Mrs. Marten faint in 
the witness box ; but their odour will be precious in the 
nostrils of the curious. What a scene would the invention 
of Hogarth have suggested from the auction of the halter, 
selling ‘* by the inch,” among the eager bidders! What 
a moral would the body of Corder have thrown over. it, 
lying on the anatomical board, in the Shire-hall, with the 
crucial operation distinct upon his breast! Mr. Orridge, 
the controversial gaoler, who, by his clinching arguments, 
made a deeper impression upon the prisoner than the 
whole strength of the Church, should not be forgotten in 
so characteristic a group.+ -He might be represented as 
putting in the officer's claim upon the murderous instru- 
ment, which, however, the sheriff persisted in retaining, 





* Knight and Lacey’s version. 





In like manner we have lately seen in more jour- 
nals than one an old friend with a new face, or in 
other words, we have met with the portrait of a man 
long since hanged, but now passed off as an exact 
likeness of Corder. 





| ink,” &c. &e See Orridge’s Statement. 


t Mr. Orridge’s alacrity, when he had brought the prisoner 


, to the point of confession, in procuring the instruments of. 


recording it, is amusing as well as praiseworthy. ‘ He then 
exclaimed ‘I am a guilty man!’ I then went fora pen.and 
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as the only return he should get for his shrievalty. If the public will have Sunday 
fe re adorned with pictures, let them aim at gratifying something better than a mor- 
bid curiosity. And now that the idea has occurred tous, shall we not enlist the Hogarth 
of our day, the inimitable Cruikshank, to illustrate our notions of the picturesque ? 

_ Here is the ready work of his genius; and time alone has been wanting to do jus. 
tice to his conception. 
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It is clear that these caterers of horror do not understand their business: they 
neither harrow up the feelings with skill, nor turn their materials to a moral ac- 
count with judgment. What have the professors of horror done, with all their 
deubs, beyond a vulgar portrait, wholly unlike the man, and a view of the empty 

ve? They do not \understand their business. How the withers of the town would 

e been wrung by a view of the fatal scuffle, on the brink of the open grave! the 
rustic beauty half undressed, and half attired in male habiliments, sinking under 
the, murderous grasp of her lover, armed with his pistols, his scimitar, and his gun, 
oh the point of killing his victim, according to the indictment, in ten different ways! 
The very owls would leave the Red Barn at such a scene; and, were it well represented, 
the foaming porter would die in its pot, on the table of every public-house, on that 
Sunday morning that witnessed such a close view of the all-interesting topic. We cio 
not wish to be so very horrible: we will content ourselves with George Cruikshank’s 
commentary on Matrimonial Advertisements. 
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[Here is introduced Corder’s advertisement for a wife, which we have already published.] 
We last week spoke sneeringly of the penny-a-line profession; but we must do them 
the justice to say, that they understand the elements of horror far better than their bre- 
thren of the brush. Take, for instance, that chapter of the history in which the aged 
mother is made to dream of the murder and interment of her daughter in the Red Barn. 
Or, if this were too sacred or too horrific, why have they never given us a picture of 
that scene which shocked the Judge so much; the sermon at the Barn; the collecting 
of the awe-struck peasants from far and near, about the ranting Methodist, who, 
mounted on his tub, improved the bloody occasion till the very butchers skulked away 
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With such materials before them, and such performances before us as they have ven- 
tured to publish, it is clear that the vitiators of the public tastedo not understand their 
business; that their notions are as confined as they are gross. If we were disposed 
to set them an example, it would be mightily easy to out-horror them. We have 
not the slightest doubt that if we were inclined to make a shocking little pictorial gal- 
lery, Mr. Lawton would lend us the skull that received the fatal ball; Mr. Nairn the 
heart that entertained the fatal passion, and the fifth and sixth ribs which gaped with 
the wound of the scimitar, or else the father’s mole-spear; no doubt the sheriff would 
part with the valued pistols fora few minutes; and, by canvassing a little ameng the 
gaolers and constables, we could collect many scattered relics both of the victim and 
her slaughterer. We fear no genuine portrait of poor Maria (Corder’s, not Sterne’s 
Maria) exists, nor yet of any of her three illegitimate children. We have, indeed, 
seen a sweet view of her father’s cottage ; and we should be glad to have the foreground 
filled with the venerable grandfather, leaning on his mole-spade, in a contemplative atti- 
tude, pondering on the immorality of an agricultural population. For a closing pic- 
ture, we know not whether we should choose the operations of the Cambridge students 
and their galvanic battery on the half-resuscitated form of the murderer, which they 
were said to be about to perform, or prefer the breakfast scene, a picture which really 
contains a great deal of moral truth and beauty. George, the limner, decidedly prefers a 
scientific view of the subject. 











The breakfast scene has its capabilities too: When Corder was apprehended, he was 
found by Lea sitting at breakfast with four ladies ; he had his watch before him, and 
he was attentively minuting the boiling of an egg, when the officer of justice stepped 
forth to inform him that his own moments were numbered! We would paint him in 
the security and innocent vigilance of the breakfast-table, his regard turned towards the 
fire, and perfectly unconscious of the stealthy step behind him, which should, however, 
have already excited the alarm and attention of a part of his female society. What in- 
congruous ideas the scene presents !—A murderer, living peaceably in a ladies’ boarding - 
school; he who, a short time ago, ruthlessly crushed a fem woman under his hands, 
and then hurried her into a wretched grave at her feet, is now calmly enjoying the 
breakfast gossip of three or four instructresses of youth, just preparing for the virtuous 
labours of the day. This is a picture worthy of Wilkie, or of some of the best followers 








in dread, and the whole country-side trembled at his words ? Let the reader behold 
how Cruikshank, on his little block of wood for a reading-desk, improves such events, 


of his school; and, with the recommendation of the subject to some good moral brush, 
we finish our speculations on the newspaper picturesque ! 
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The Kaleidoscope. 


PERSONAL RESEMBLANCE AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 
—_— 

It is awful to think that two instances have oc- 
curred, within the last few weeks, of innocent men 
being put on their trials for life; both of whom would, 
in all probability, have been hanged, but for the 
purely accidental circumstance of being enabled to 
provean alibi. Before the life of any man should be 
put in jeopardy, we think that the concurrent and 
unsuspected testimony of two witnesses, at least, 
ought to be required. Approximations to personal 
identity often strike people in such very different 
lights, that we have heard one person declare that in- 
dividuals very closely resembled each other, between 
whom a third person has recognised no similarity.— 
We do not, indeed, believe that su@h similitudes often 
occur in life, as were fabled by Shakspeare in his 
Comedy of Errors ; but such coincidences have been 
known, and in this very town, too, where two brothers 
named Gandy once resided, so like each other that 
it was hardly possible to distinguish them, even when 
both were present. We have been told that when 
they were at school, one brother, who was more per- 
fect in his lesson than the other, has frequently re- 
peated the task of the latter without detection by the 
master.—Edit. Kal. 





EXECUTION OF AN INNOCENT MAN. 
—— 
(From the Providence (Rhode Island) Journal.} 


We stated, a few days since, that John C. Hamilton was 
executed in Kentucky a few years ago (1817,) for the 
murder of Dr. Sanderson, of Natchez, Mississippi, and 
that a man had recently been executed in Mobile, who 
confessed himself the murderer of Sanderson, and declared 
that Hamilton was innocent. The following are the par- 
ticulars of this melancholy affair, the perusal of which is 
sufficient to wring tears of anguish from the heart of apathy 
itself :— 

“* The annals of judicial proceedings rarely afford a re- 
port of a trial and execution of a more extraordinary and 
distressing character than this, and it should be universally 
circulated, that Judges and jurors may be guarded against 
condemning supposed culprits on circumstantial evidence. 
Young Hamilton, through life, supported an unblemished 

haracter, and obtained the love, esteem, and admiration 
of all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. As is 
common with the young gentlemen of Kentucky, he was 
in the practice of spending the winter season in the more 
genial climate of the Mississippi. On his return from a 
winter residence in that quarter, he accidently fell in com- 
pany with Dr. Sanderson, who, being in ill health, was 
journeying to the celebrated watering place at Harrodsburg 
Spa, with hopes of recovering his lost health; and as he 
was anxious to make something out of his pilgrimage, he 
took with him a large sum of money, with which he con- 
templated purchasing negroeson speculation. On his way 
up the country, his infirmities increased, and, as he was 
apprehensive he might expire on the road, he committed 
to the charge of Hamilton his treasure, having, in his short 
acquaintance, djscovered that he was worthy of unlimited 
confidence. In a few days, however, his indisposition 
abated, when he pursued his journey, and, finally, arrived 
in safety at the residence of Hamilton, in Barren county, 
Kentucky, where he remained during the summer, and 
received from his young friend every mark of courtesy, 
attention, and hospitality. _In the month of October, Dr. 
Sanderson made arrangements to depart, and, on taking 
leave of his hospitable host, young Hamilton accompanied 
him several miles on the road, and then took an affectionate 








farewell. Ten or twelve days after, as some hunters were 


rambling through the forest, they discovered the body of 
Dr. Sanderson in a state of corruption, shot in several 
places, and mangled in the most shocking manner. As 
Hamilton was last. seen with him, and as it was known 
that he had, from time to time, made use of sums of money, 
originally the property of Sanderson, suspicion fell on his 
head, and he was arrested, tried, and executed. 

‘* Previous to his arrest, he was advised to leave the 
country, to avoid danger; but, as he was conscious of his 
innocence, he disdained to take a step which would cast a 
cloud of obloquy and disgrace upon his character, and re- 
solutely remained at home. As the inhabitants of the 
county were divided in their opinions as to his guilt, the 
affair gradually died away; but Hamilton being anxious 
that a trial should take place, firmly believing that in such 
an event his reputation would remain unspotted, he soli- 
cited at the hands of justice a trial, which, to his astonish- 
mént and sorrow, closed with his condemnation. The 
only evidence against him was circumstantial, namely, 
that near the body of Sanderson were found a bloody pair 
of pantaloons, and a pistol, both bearing the name of 
Hamilton. Through the whole of the trial he manifested 
that fortitude und determined coolness, characteristic of 
innocence, and expired with a full conviction that the real 
murderer would ultimately be discovered. When on the 
scaffold, he took a manly leave of the world, expressed 
not the least regret for his fate, but lamented that his mis- 
fortunes would cloud the prospects of his family, and shed 
an indelible disgrace on his memory. Thus, through the 
weakness of the law, was an interesting young man and a 
worthy citizen hurried from the world, and doomed to ex- 
piate, on the gallows, the crime committed by the hands 
of a villain and an assassin.” 


The Beauties of Whess. 


‘6 Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V1Da. 
—— 


SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCIII. 











WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop ...B—?7 1 Castle ...B—7 
2 Queen ...E—8X 2 Castle ...B—8 
3 Queen ...C—6X% ° 8 Castle ...B—7 
4 Queen ...C—8xX 4 Castle ...B—8 
5 Queen ...A—6 MATE. 
ee ee 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCIV. 
White to move and win in five moves. 


Slack. 
































Tide Table. 





Correspondence. 





CHALLENGE AT DRAUGHTS. 
—— 
TO THE RDITOR. 

S1r,—Having seen, some months ago, in your widely- 
circulated - paper, a paragraph concerning the game of 
draughts, I beg, through the same medium, to announce, 
that an acquaintance and myself will engage to play any 
two in England, the best of twenty-one games, for any 
sum not less than £50, nor more than £100 a side, the 
match to take place here. If two do not accept of the 
challenge, one player will be taken up on the same terms. 
Further particulars may be known by letter, addressed A.B. 
care of the editors of the Liverpool Mercury. 

Yours, &c. A LOVER OF DRAUGHTS. 

Liverpool, Sept. 2, 1828. 

P. S. No letters will be either received or answered, 
unless the postages are paid. 


———————————— Se 
Co Correspondents. 
THE Woo._en NicutcaPr.—The following note was acciden- { 


tally omitted in the denouement of this whimsical burlesque» 
in page 78. It affords a very satisfactory reason for the . 





omission of the tale of fifty years promised by the Name- * 


less Assassin of the Chimney :—* Note. Theauthor of the 
above tragedy, after mature deliberation, concluded that 
arelation of the events of half a century would task the 
- patience of an audience in a trifling degree, and, as the 
piece would not be complete without the detail, he judi- 
ciously left the remainder to the ‘sympathetic imagination’ 
of the reader. It was contemplated at first to add an in. 
ordinate number of explanatory netes; but the r 
was attacked with a severe fit of the gout in his righ@@n- 
gers, which prevented his giving the requisite ceantigor 
Notes of Hand.” ; 


ATTEMPTED PARODY ON GENEVIEVE.—The Parody on Genz. . 
vieve, communicated by M., is what the Americans call too 
“lengthy,” and vulgar withal. The writer can do better, 
and we fancy the readers of the Kaleidoscope would ney 
relish one hundred and twenty-eight lines about a drunken 
woman. Parody, at the best, is but a spurious species of 
composition,-and its similarity to the original ought to be 
very close, or it is tiresome. The great merit of a carica- 
ture is to preserve personal resemblance, notwithstanding 
the distortion of face or of form; and, in like manner, the 
merit of a parody is to preserve a literal resemblance to the 
text. The writer of the piece under consideration has not 
paid much attention to this requisite, as we shall show by 
the following quotation, which we take almost at random. 

ORIGINAL, 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs the mortal frame. 
PARODY. 
For brandy, rum, and Hollands, too, 
Whateer intoxicates the brain. 
With the exception of the insignificant words whatever 
and the, there are no two words alike in the original and 
the parody; and God Save the King might, with as much 
propriety, be called a parody upon Cherry Ripe, as that of 
our correspondent upon Genevieve. 


Comurs.—We this day present our readers with two interest. 
ing articles upon the comet, which has just made its ap- 
pearance amongst us. 

CruixsuaNnn's Sx ugh some of the vignettes 
which are introduced into the present Kaleidoscope have 
already appeared in one of our publications, we fancy no 
objection will be made to giving them all at one view, to- 
gether with the able comments of the editor of the Specta- 
tor, ‘The sum paid for the design alone, of these four cuts, 
independent of the engraving, was twenty guineas; and, 
as we are under engagement toreturn the blocks to London 
immediately, we were obliged toinsert them all at one time; 
and, in order to be enabled todo so, we have postponed, for 
one week, our continuation of Bishop Wilkins’s Mathema- 
tical Magic, and of the French translation of the Economy: 


Alth 








Life, also a very clever American paper, 
“The Enchantress.” — 


Jerry's communication shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 








Days. Morn.|Rven.|Height./ Festivals, &c. 

Tuesda: a ee] TiN isiisedaaas vn 
'u y-- 1 . . 
Wednesdayl011 51'——l16 8 tes 

Thursday 11; 0 6' 0 22/17 0 
Saturday-13 110 1 866 9 

aturday:. 01 1 Holy Cross. 
Sunday-:--14 1 44 2 26 0 15th Supday aftse Folate 
Monday ..16 223 2 44115 1 
Tuesday --16 3 7 3 33/13 11 'Moon’s First Quarter. 
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